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PLANNING NEW CITIES: 
PROBLEMS, TECHNIQUES AND SOLUTIONS? 


Albert Mayer,? M. ASCE 


SYNOPSIS 


This paper points out opportunities that are veing missed in the planning 
and development of large cities due to the fact that new technological develop- 
ments are not being used creatively, even in new communities. The responsi- 
bility falls upon the planner to keep the policy makers interested in planning 
problems as plans for new towns are evolved. There must be continuity of 
planning, realistic progressive development, and citizen participation. The 
new Aluminum Company town of Kitimat in British Columoia and Chandigarh, 
the new capital city of Punjab in India, are discussed as examples of the use 
techniques recommended by the author. 


I will divide this talk on the planning of new cities into two main sections. 
In the first part I want to develop the picture of today’s tremendous opportuni- 
ties which are, by and large,being missed by those who make or fail to make 
our major basic decisions. I want to stress this, because surely there is no 
better group than this, as engineers and as citizens, to grasp the basic issues 
and to demand and achieve more fitting action. And there is no better oppor- 
tunity for it than this day of retrospect and of prospect. Then, later in this 
paper I will present some of the problems and opportunities that arise from 
the creation of new cities, and illustrate techniques and solutions for them. 

It is appropriate at this centennial celebration to take a look backward, to 
see why and how our complicated overgrown cities have become what they are, 
to see why it seems to some of us that the most fruitful avenue of urban and 
human development in our time is in the building of new cities and in using 
them as object lessons in the re-development of our older cities. It is in the 
last hundred and fifty years that this agglomeration into huge amorphous cities 
has become accentuated and accelerated. It began with the industrial revolu- 
tion. Steam-powered industry and steam-powered railroads were revolution- 
ary technological developments that demanded great concentrations. So did 
the desirability of a large,cheap and varied labor supply. These compulsive 
tendencies have been reinforced by the superior cultural opportunities of the 
big city. 

Today’s overall new techniques that are basic in new town development, 
that permit simpler and better cities, are all decentralizing factors. Smaller 
cities in themselves offer far better opportunities for human development, 
human contacts, human validation and scale than our metropolises, In our 
big cities, ordinary people tend to “cut no ice.” In our cities, ordinary people 
pay too high a price in the way of noise, tension, irritations and wasted time 
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in transportation and traffic; in the tendencies toward family and social dis- 
integration; and they can have little understanding and little control of a vast 
and remote governmental mechanism. 

The accumulated new techniques are today basic factors which encourage 
creative revolution in urban development and in new town planning. Electric 
power has replaced steam power. It can go anywhere, and does not require 
concentration for economical use. The automobile, the truck and the airplane 
work toward the same result. Radio and television afford cultural opportuni- 
ties which mean that the cultural life of smaller cities need no longer oe bar- 
ren or seriously handicapped. 

This short history-diagnosis and inventory are old stuff, actually, to this 
audience, But the point is that these wonderful technological developments 
are not being used creatively. They are being used piecemeal in such com- 
binations that they are leading to further deterioration. Industry is certainly 
and rapidly decentralizing, by all observations and indices. But it is decen- 
tralizing by itself, lopsidediy. It is not accompanied by a synchronous develop- 
ment of living communities, When it locates beyond a big city and people keep 
on living in the city, or in straggling developments between, there is a maxi- 
mum of confusion, of added car traffic, bus traffic, subway traffic. When so 
used, the new techniques are actually worsening conditions. We pay for the 
luxury of this illogic and discomfort to the tune of say $500,000 a mile for new 
widened traffic arteries which involve the acquisition of expensive land and 
demolition of structures, Or we come into the realm of the $200,000,000 sub- 
way, and municipal and human bankruptcy. Where this one-sided development 
happens in the countryside, as in our Savannah Rivers, there is a similar dis- 
location, but in different specific terms. The hitherto peaceful countryside be- 
comes a shambles of feverish land speculation, of shacks and trailers, of road- 
side dangers. So nothing basic is solved. It is still pretty much the same old 
muddle and we have got to go in later, use our fine tools to solve expensively 
and with only very partial success, what could easily have been solved well 
and happily and economically at the start. 

The proper and creative and synchronized use of the new tools is beyond 
our control merely as technicians and planners, The basic decision as to the 
proper or improper use of these opportunities is taken at other levels, long 
before we do or not get a job to plan. The fact is that what should be big in- 
tegrated social-technical decisions are made more or less arbitrarily by the 
prejudice of legislators, or by government administrators or corporation 
presidents who just don’t want to be bothered about these matters or bother 
with them. 

As engineers and citizens who understand these matters, we have an in- 
dividual and a corporate duty to influence the basic policy decisions made on 
the political or administrative plane, so that there may at least be opportuni- 
ties for creative planning. We should do our level best, for example, not to 
have the Atomic Energy Commission anarchically decide to create a Savannah 
River Project and let the devil take the hindmost as far as housing, living, 
recreation go—merely to save itself the trouble of proper complete planning 
and thinking through the management problems. This is really a very grave 
responsibility. It is not a detail for administrative decisions, but an important 
matter which will determine and is determining how millions of people are to 
work and live. We are uniquely qualified to interpret the gravity to our fellow- 
engineers, fellow-professionals and fellow-citizens, and we are responsible 
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that a forceful public opinion is created and energized on these very crucial 
matters that many well-informed people have never even heard about. 

In view of these prevalent anarchic tendencies in current decentralization, 
we are, as professionals, all the more challenged to rise to the best possible 
work when the opportunity is offered, to show the real potentialities of new 
cities, and to show up by contrast the currently prevalent misuse of inherent 
possibilities. 

Having cleared the decks on this overall policy-and-action plane, we can 
now look into some of the problems and solutions in the actual planning as- 
signments, the place that various techniques have in them. Toa professional 
group like this, I know that what you really want to know is what I would want 
to know and discuss if I were on the receiving end, What sort of specific 
problems were you faced with, and how did you solve them? Did you use any 
new methods or use them in a new way, from which we can learn something, 
or toward the improvement of which our comment and discussion will contrib- 
ute? These specific items are important and interesting and are part of this 
paper. But there is another set of problems which my actual experience over 
the last years convinces me is much more important and absolutely funda- 
mental. To these I want to devote major attention. If we as planners don’t 
manage to hit them hard and successfully, the cleverness or the imaginative 
quality of our planning will not be nearly as fruitful as they should be, because 
the chances of its being” implemented as it was visualized, and in that same 
spirit, are very small. 

In beginning this section of my talk, I want to make it clear that there is no 
attempt to deliver anything like a complete and rounded coverage of the sub- 
ject of planning new cities. That would be an imposition on a group of this 
kind, I simply want to present matters that in our work and experience seem 
to stand out as particularly interesting or significant or not generally known 
or emphasized. 

The fact is that the first decision by your client, whether it is a government 
or an industry, to build a new town—important as that basic decision is—is 
only the firing off of a popgun in the whole campaign of building a new city. 
Too often the client is unwilling to go through the thorough painful thinking 
process, decision by decision, to understand, discuss, dispute if need be, so 
that he understands the reasons and the necessities. He must creatively con- 
tribute to solutions—quite often by making objections or suggesting alterna- 
tives. All in all, he must be really convinced so that he shares the enthusi- 
asms, and the determination to give the new creation a real chance to express 
the joint intention of planner and client. I use the word client, and he, for 
simplicity; but that is one of the problems. The head man generally makes 
the first decision to have a new city and is active in selecting the planner. 
Then he, too,often disappears because he is a busy man, fails to participate 
step by step; comes back into the picture when the plan is pretty well frozen 
and worked out; has missed the travail of creation; possibly makes some 
quick judgment pro or con, The same thing unfortunately tends to be true 
down the line. Various busy people participate intermittently. Thus,ina 
sense, the only continuing element in the process has been the planner. No- 
body else has grown up with it, feels any allegiance or love for it. Then,too, 
the eventual town manager is generally not employed till the planning is 
finished or nearly finished. Hence he hasn’t grown up with it either. 

Planning under such conditions is frustrating. And believe me, these are 
the usual conditions unless the planner is experienced, is determined not to 
let it happen and is skillful in human relations, It is one main reason,too, 
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why new towns are often considered a headache. They are,in effect, like 
foundlings left on somebody’s doorstep, and nobody quite knows what to do 
with it, how to make it click. So 1 would say the most important job the plan- 
ner has is to keep the boss and other key people interested throughout the 
planning process, to insist on their steady participation. He must also do his 
level best to have the future town manager employed very early in the plan- 
ning process; and at least, also the Director of Public Works or City Engi- 
neer, the School Superintendent, and the recreation director. Not only will 
their advice be useful, but they start to identify with the project early, col- 
laborate and help develop it, participate in the thinking and the solutions. 

In the early days of a planned new city, before there is an official plan 
and an organized municipality, or any formed and articulate public opinion, 
this joint planning and continuity are the only assurance that the spirit of the 
plan will stick, There is no question of a rigid ironclad maintenance of plan 
as plan—for every plan must have give-and-take in it and must flexibly re- 
spond, But one must emphasize again and again that the designer-planner is 
only a temporary phenomenon in the picture. Faith and conviction and under- 
standing by the administration are the indispensables. This indispensable 
continuity is further helped when the planner continues to participate regular- 
ly as consultant or in some way as a member of the group implementing it. 

One terribly important aspect of this is the time-table of development, the 
time-order of the different elements. This is true in two senses. In the first 
place, however carefully the ultimate potential population is studied and pre- 
dicted, no one can foresee exactly the rate of growth, or even whether the 
predicted ultimate total will be reached. Therefore,the planning group must 
lay out a town and a time-table for a city that at every stage will be reasonably 
self-contained, compact, economical and functionally viable. Its beauty and 
urbanity must not depend on the later stages adding the needed ingredients. 
For the ultimate stages may never be reached, or it may take fifty years to 
reach it. Canberra, the capital of Australia, is an example of an over- 
ambitiously planned and meantime very moth-eaten city. It has been called 
“A garden without a city,” with vast open space between the small developed 
areas, 

The second point here is that the time-order of development is important 
and must be very carefully visualized and maintained. Otherwise such ele- 
ments as the school system and the shopping system, which are proportioned 
to and located with respect to economy of planned stage growth, will go out of 
kilter. In several cases, it was our presence as active continuing consultants 
to supply the continuity between the conceptual planning and actual execution, 
that avoided just this possibility. 

There is one other very fundamental element on this general plane of what 
might be called—depending on the particular center of emphasis—planning 
statesmanship, or human relations in planning, or the realistic development 
of the plan, Just how will the planned city become a vital city? How will 
citizens take over from the original management? How can we avoid the 
usual initial non-participational psychology of the workers in the new city, 
which tends to perpetuate itself, once it takes hold? It is this combination 
of factors and problems which has caused headaches to industry and to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to the extent that they fight shy of them, throw- 
ing out the baby with the dirty bath water. Translated, this means that most 
often they fight shy of the complete job. They just confine themselves to set- 
ting up the industry and letting the devil and the real estate speculator take 
the hindmost. I cannot here give the answer to this over-ridingly important 
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set of questions, To attempt it would take a whole paper in itself, even if I 
had a universally valid answer—which I have not. I do bring it up for this 
reason: the planning group must visualize and press this whole organizational- 
civic-participational question as early as possible. It is a tough nut to crack, 
but it can be solved; and if solved should remove the inertia and the objections 
of those who decide whether there shall or shall not be new towns. 

There is one related and equally important facet. A plan, however excel- 
lent physically and functionally, must come to life. It can only come to life 
if the people who live there and who are to live there, individually make a 
real contribution to its development. If the thing is handed to them on a silver 
platter, if each individual hasn’t had some hand in at some point, either by 
way of building or helping to build his own house or his garden, or by way of 
some help toward solving physical or neighborhood or school or recreational 
problems, the city will not have life, spiritual stimulation, no matter how fine 
it may be physically. The planning group must not monopolize the thinking 
and the effort and the imagination. The people’s contribution is fully as im- 
portant as the planners’ contribution. The planners must provide for it, must 
convince the administrators to embrace it wholeheartedly as a fundamental in- 
gredient in the success of the adventure. 

It is this group of problems that has tended to be overlooked, and it is this 
very group that has been emerging in our experience as the most fundamental. 
They add a new dimension to our work, They constitute the core of planning 
statesmanship. They are essential to the real flowering of any plan, And it 
is important beyond the individual new city, throbbingly important as the 
quality of its new life is. If we solve this set of problems,as I think we are 
on the way to doing in current work, we remove the most serious drawbacks 
which tend to counterbalance the tremendous advantages of the new city, and 
will open the way to a much more general acceptance of their unparalleled 
possibilities in our unparalleled time. 

It was originally suggested that I speak to this meeting on the use of new 
techniques in planning new cities. I have already covered this as far as con- 
cerns the broad issues in planning. Undoubtedly we do use new detailed tech- 
niques, but to place our emphasis exclusively, or even very heavily,on them 
would be to give a rather distorted picture of the opportunities and practises 
in the creation of new cities. The fact is that we do use some quite new tech- 
niques and solutions that our ancestors knew nothing of, but that we also use 
old techniques they knew very well, and new techniques that give us a scien- 
tific basis to attain some ends that they did through accumulated experience 
with nature and its conditions—which we have lost direct touch with. In this 
last group, we, for example, rely on micro-climatological studies and advice 
to reach the same kinds of conclusions our grandfathers came to through 
generations of their own slow accumulation of experience in orienting their 
streets and their houses, in placing their homes where they might either get 
maximum shelter from wind or maximum exposure to it, depending on the 
specific problem, I don’t want to imply that what might be called the re- 
discovery of these important elements of folk-knowledge is the only type of 
contribution made by modern climatology and micro-climatology, It goes, as 
you will see, much further than that. 

I will give you a striking example of a roundabout return, by way of very 
modern discovery, to a homely old institution, In our latest new city design— 
the town of Kitimat in British Columbia, which is part of a great power 
smelter and port development for the Aluminum Company of Canada—we have 
come, on the basis of our own thinking and advice by leaders in education, to 
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a modernized version of the Little Red Schoolhouse. Psychologists and 
educators are agreed that young children up to the fourth grade are better off 
in small simple close-to-home schools than in bigger schools which are now 
more customary, where they tend to get worried and lost in the shuffle. So 
we have these small schools, each serving as little as a sub-neighborhood of 
100 families, a pleasant local center for mothers, besides. 

The planning of new cities is, it need hardly be said, one of the most ex- 
hilarating and challenging experiences available to a mortal. It is a tempta- 
tion,too, The temptation consists in relying excessively on our modern fancy 
techniques, We have a set of complicated tools and solutions that no previous 
generation of planners has ever had—all the way from subways, clover leaves 
and triple grade separations to air-conditioning and automatic traffic signals. 

We can fail to refine and clarify and simplify our planning, fail to achieve 
optimum relation to climate and weather, fail to achieve the most convenient 
relations between living and working and recreation. Yet we can do an accept- 
able job because our modern devices permit us to find remedies from among 
a host of latter day practises which are feasible—but complicated and expen- 
sive. The best plan is still the plan that needs to rely least on such devices, 
which, when used sparingly, make a good plan better. In this way, we can,in 
virtue of our techniques,reach an unprecedented degree of aménity and per- 
fection, rather than using them to make a complicated plan acceptable. 

Indeed the principal reason why the accelerating rate of creation of new 
cities is an encouraging feature of the life of our time is that we can re- 
introduce simpler, more natural living; that by planning in harmony with 
nature we can create a calmer and happier environment, where the strain on 
our nerves is less, where we depend much less on complicated paraphernalia 
and much more on the rightness of human and physical relationships; that we 
can enhance these by our new techniques. 

I have referred to the danger inherent in planning new cities. The main 
danger is that we are so habituated to the snarled-up conditions of existing 
cities, and the now customary ingenious and complicated and costly remedies, 
that we find trouble shaking ourselves loose from this background, and utiliz- 
ing the creative opportunity of planning so straightforwardly that we need to 
use them only sparingly. 

Now let’s take a look at some illustrations of some of these points, some 
applications of specific techniques. I will draw them from three different pro- 
jects of the last few years, which show applications of the same principles 
and methods to different specific conditions, There is the new city of Kitimat, 
British Columbia, ultimate population of 50,000, in a cold and snowy climate, 
at the mouth of the Kitimat River; Chandigarh, new capital city of the Punjab 
in India, in the hot Gangetic plain, first stage of population 150,000, ultimate 
500,000; and Greater Bombay in India, on the sea, hot and humid, but fortunate 
in an almost constant sea breeze. The first two are entirely new cities; the 
last is expansion of a crowded city of 3,500,000 over a new added area twice 
as big as the original city. 

I had read of flooding rivers and soil erosion as menacing but remote 
problems, problems that didn’t particularly impinge on the city planner, The 
fact is that at Kitimat we had a river which increases from 600 cusecs at low, 
to 160,000 cusecs in peak flood; that this last winter in three hours the river 
rose 17'! The report from the job read “The surveyors took to the trees.” 
The fact also is that a great deal of the damage caused by river floods in this 
country is due to locating parts of cities where they never should have been 
located, in the flood plains of rivers. Excessive damage and excessive 
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remedial costs. At Kitimat, our adviser on river training studied the geology 
and the topography and the river and precipitation records; as a result no 
portion of the town is in any danger from any flood beyond what can be taken 
care of by minor levees. Thus the turbulent river is allowed to go its way 
with a minimum of river training, and we ours. Our city is in the virgin 
wilderness. We have got to be careful to clear the wilderness in such a way 
as to avoid the too familiar historical pattern of excessive rain run-off and 
soil erosion caused by advancing civilization. 

At Chandigarh, our relation to the problem of soil erosion was different, 
but equally critical. There we are in a plain, with centuries of soil denuda- 
tion and intermittent streams. There, we have the problem of tying down the 
surrounding soil to avoid excessive dust. We also planned to dam up and make 
use of eroded channels within the city, as water features in that dry country. 
In both cities, tree shelter belts are included: in the one to keep down dust, 
in the other to minimize snow drifts. 

In all three examples, we had careful studies made, to work with nature: 
negatively, to minimize any hostility it might show; positively, to make maxi- 
mum creative use of conditions as we found them, and to minimize the penalty 
of ignoring them. In Kitimat, for example, with its prevailing tremendous 
North-South winds, we avoided that direction for streets. Where we had to 
come close to it, the streets were curved to break the wind. Due to the rainy 
climate there, we have some covered outdoor play spaces, both public and in 
the house plans; and covered walks in the shopping centers. In Chandigarh 
and in the new city of Faridabad in India, these covered walks keep off both 
the rain and the relentless sun. There we have in the case of minor streets 
often made them quite narrow—not only the roadway, but house-to-house dis- 
tance so that they can shade each other. Too many of the new developments 
in the tropics and the East, where trees and vegetation are hard to grow and 
maintain, go in for unnecessarily wide spacing, which the relentless sun and 
the wind-blown dust make almost unbearable, even to look at. ... .In case 
anybody feels these things are too simple and obvious, let him look at most 
of the new developments around the world—among them some to which well- 
known names are attached, 

We have been fortunate in much of our work in that we have done not only 
Master- Planning, but also detailed planning of certain neighborhoods to set up 
patterns and prototypes. Here is where the advice of our micro-climatologist 
has been invaluable, as well as our own sun studies, We all know the impor- 
tance of orientation for sun and wind, but not in each case precisely how best 
to use or avoid their influence, as the case may be. I may say parenthetically 
that this doesn’t mean abdicating your function or judgment to an expert, but a 
collaboration with him, But beyond that, the delicacy of his judgment and ex- 
perience in making the most of topography were a tremendous help, and are a 
distinct contribution to planning. In Kitimat, he was able to prove to us defi- 
nitely that a high residential area which we regarded as one of our best, would 
be so severely wind-swept that it should not be used for residential purposes. 
On the other hand, there is a strip of land at the bottom of a long ridge, which 
we considered would be poor for housing because it would be windless and 
warm. It was found that in the climatic conditions of Kitimat this is not true. 
Due to Katabatic effect, or down-draft of cool air in the evening, as the warm 
valley air rises, this becomes quite a pleasant living area. 

In Bombay we have intense heat and humidity, which can be and is relieved 
by the heaven-sent ocean breezes, provided we everywhere make maximum 
use of them, and in particular don’t let ourselves be blanketed in the hilly 
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terrain, We use the topography to funnel and enhance the effects in placing 

our residential areas. In the configuration of Bombay’s climatic conditions, 
location not near bottom of hills, but higher up, turns out to be the most de- 
sirable. 

It is in this group of techniques which might be characterized as promoting 
maximum cooperation with nature, that our work has, I think, broken new 
ground,or rather, studied and applied these techniques to the maximum feasible 
degree. I may mention a final instance. Of course every schoolboy knows 
that industry should be so located that the wind does not blow noxious fumes 
over residential areas. But this can by no means always be carried out be- 
cause of other conflicting locational and economic requirements, A close 
study can be made of what fumes really do in the particular atmospheric con- 
ditions and topographic relationships, and this has sometimes uncovered pos- 
sibilities in differing heights, which have been economically and satisfactorily 
utilized, even though on a flat map it would look like a mistake. 

You will have observed that having regard to the limited length of this 
paper, I have preferred to hit certain points hard and at some length. I de- 
liberately refrain from any academic exercise of a complete orthodox pre- 
sentation such as the regional analysis and the place and economic function of 
your city in the region, land use plan considerations, population predictions, 
neighborhood and sub-neighborhood design, school system, etc. Each of these 
is important and indispensable as I need hardly say to you, but also very well 
known to you. Even in this category there is one item worth noting: the age 
distribution of population in a new town, with its initial high percentage of 
single people and childless couples; next succeeded by an abnormal predomi- 
nance of young ones; and the subsequent change-over to a mature city of more 
normal configuration, This produces some surprising figures, and emphasizes 
the importance of flexible planning if the housing and the school system, to 
take the two items most affected, are to be adequate and economical for the 
varying conditions. These studies bring out particularly the importance of 
considering planning as an envelope that can provide well for a range of con- 
tents from maximum to minimum, rather than as a well-fitting glove. 

In my selection of interesting elements for presentation, a few special fea- 
tures of traffic and roads are worth noting. In the U.S.A., the automobile is 
the only surface vehicle that need be considered, In the planning of foreign 
cities, the excellent and searching principles of traffic analysis we in the 
U.S.A, have played so large a part in developing still apply, but the elements 
to be dealt with are so different that entirely different solutions come out. We 
here have to deal with automobiles. The main problem is volume, segregation 
of through and local traffic, separation of truck and passenger vehicles. The 
elements entering into our problem in other areas of the world are different 
and in a way more complex, In addition to the automobile, we have animal- 
drawn vehicles, cycles, and volume intensity of pedestrians unknown here. 
Undoubtedly the proportion of automobiles will go up, but at what rate and to 
what ultimate is a challenging problem in extrapolation. 

We do know, however, that the bicycle is a principal factor in traffic, and 
will be growingly so, because of its cheapness and convenience to the user. 
To the road planner it is a headache, because per unit passenger it requires 
the most road width; and it is slow-moving. In our designs, we use our slow- 
moving roads and lanes for “local” automobile traffic as here, but more im- 
portantly for the slow-moving vehicle. Further, we have introduced an estab- 
lished principle in a new situation: we have introduced bicycle “thru-ways.” 
These are thru-ways with minimum of grade-crossings which will give 
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maximum convenience and speed to the cyclist while getting him out of the 
hair of the motorist. Mostly, they are pleasantly located in linear parks, and 
constitute one reason for such parks. 

As for pedestrians, we are giving him a better break than he generally 
gets, in all our planning here and abroad, by segregating him and her pretty 
completely from through traffic, and in most cases giving him also a form of 
thru-way in our super-block interiors. These are, of course, safer and more 
convenient, and are worked out so as to be actually more direct than if he were 
to walk adjacent to the roads. It is interesting to note that in India, what may 
be called the unit intensity of pedestrians is quite heavy, because a larger 
number of workers is needed for a given volume of work, Hence the width of 
sidewalks becomes a matter for working out. It also means that underpasses 
at busy crossings are more frequently provided than we are accustomed to 
seeing here, 

I would like to end this paper by a discussion of the technique of using 
specialists or experts, what I may call developing their integrated participa- 
tion. All of us of course, employ a number of consultants in special work: 
for schools, health-and-hospitals, recreation, traffic and transportation, 
climatology, management-and-administration, landscaping, and others, It is, 
however, nowhere near enough to have each man act in his own specialty, and 
for the planner then to coordinate and put it all together into a plan and a re- 
port. Such use of specialists fails to develop their full value, fails to develop 
the maximum in inter-relationships or of integration, leaves their help com- 
partmented. We are building the life of people in a city and the life of the 
city: not a school system, a recreation system, a health system, a road sys- 
tem, Not only do we want these items to inter-affect and inter-penetrate each 
other; we want each specialist to get an intimate view of the town as a whole 
and the intertwined place of his work in it. 

For this reason, we have frequent conferences, at many of which all our 
specialists are present, whether their specific subject is to be specifically 
discussed or not. And our experts feel free to, and do, express opinions not 
only on their own field, but on any matter. We thus get all kinds of valuable 
views based on their experience both as people and specialists. We also try 
to achieve the attendance of our client group at some of the meetings, in addi- 
tion to our formal meetings with them, to build them and their experiences in- 
to the picture—with varying degrees of success. 

As a culminating step in trying to visualize and actualize the whole life of 
the individual men, women, children and families who will live in our city, to 
supply the living chemistry and cement, as it were, we now feel it is essential 
to include a sensitive urban sociologist—whether that is his or her exact pro- 
fessional title or not. To express this function less comprehensively and less 
pretentiously, we do this to reinforce and re-invigorate our own judgments and 
common sense. Our technique of the team meeting, and the inclusion of the 
urban sociologist or urban integrator, together form a major element in at- 
taining our objective of planning for the whole man, 

This planning for the whole man (and woman and child) includes planning 
for and evoking his participation as individual and as family, his private ac- 
tivity and civic activity; not only the need for participation and activity but 
also the need for quietude and withdrawal; the need for individual initiative 
and for cooperative effort. All these possibilities are readily and almost 
uniquely available in new cities. We have got to try our level best to measure 
up to them, 
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